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Who from Albazzen 23 to Alhambra drink 
Of the Genii and the Darro. 24 
The women weep and sigh 
For the flower of courtesy 
The Brave the Brave deplore. 



The chiefs lament the chief, 

And the people groan in grief. 

Their Champion is no more. 

Sad and slow home they go 

Not now with clarion's clamour, 

Not now with beat of tambour. 

Their tambours are slackened and silent for woe. 

E. BUCETA. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 



SHAKESPEARE, HEYWOOD, AND THE CLASSICS 

In the early years of the seventeenth century, the learned and 
industrious Thomas Heywood, who used for his motto "Aut 
prodesse solent, aut delectare," made a philanthropic attempt to 
popularize Greek culture among the middle classes of London. For 
this purpose he chose to dramatize the classical mythology as told 
by Ovid, and the story of the fall of Troy as related by Homer and 
Lydgate. The result was a series of splendid plays, called respec- 
tively The Golden Age, The Silver Age, The Brazen Age, and The 
Iron Age, the last in two parts. These plays, Heywood tells us, 
were his " serious labour," written 

to vnlocke the Casket long time shut, 
Of which none but the learned keepe the key. 

He further announced his intention of publishing the five plays in 
"a handsome Volume"; and he adds: "I purpose (Deo Assistente), 
to illustrate the whole Worke with an Explanation of all the diffi- 
culties, and an Historicall Comment of euery hard name which may 
appeare obscure or intricate to such as are not frequent in poetry." 

23 Albazzen. A modification of the Spanish Albaicin (from the Arabic 
albayyazin, pi. of albayyaz, falconer) ; a quarter of Granada to the north 
of the city, separated from it on the south by the deep gorge of the Darro. 

u Genii and Darro. Rivers which traverse Granada- 
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This purpose he was unable to fulfil; but the success of his plays 
on the stage surpassed his fondest expectations, and led to the 
interesting case of theatrical fraternizing which is the subject of 
this paper. 

The Golden Age was entered in the Stationers' Registers on 
October 14, 1611, and was printed later in the same year. In an 
address To the Reader, Heywood informs us that the play was " the 
eldest brother of three Ages that haue aduentured the Stage, but 
the onely yet that hath beene iudged to the Presse." And he adds : 
" As this is receiued, so you shall find the rest : either f earefull 
further to proceede, or encouraged boldly to follow." They followed, 
whether boldly or not we cannot say, in 1613, with the titles The 
Silver Age and The Brazen Age. But The Iron Age, though prob- 
ably written before the end of 1612, was not printed until 1632. 
In his address To the Reader, prefixed to this edition, Heywood 
says : " These Ages haue beene long since "Writ, and suited with the 
Time then: I know not how they may bee receiued in this Age." 
And he adds proudly : " I desire thee to take notice, that these were 
the Playes often (and not with the least applause) Publickely Acted 
by two Companies vppon one Stage at once, and haue at sundry- 
times thronged three seuerall Theatres, with numerous and mighty 
Auditories." 

When Heywood wrote the Ages 1 he was an actor and full sharer 
in the Queen's Company, and was employed as its chief playwright. 
This excellent troupe, second in importance only to the King's Men, 
occupied the Red Bull Theatre, which seems to have been erected 
especially for it. The Golden Age is described on the title-page as 
having been " sundry times acted at the Red Bull, by the Queenes 
Maiesties Seruants " ; and in all probability, though the statement 
is not made on the title-page, the same was true of the other Ages. 

But how are we to understand Heywood's boast that the Ages 
had been "publickly acted by two companies upon one stage at 
once " ? The desirability of having two companies combine their 
numbers and their resources to present the Ages will be apparent 
on the slightest examination of the plays. Indeed it is hard to see 
how a single troupe of actors could do justice to them. The Silver 

1 1 ignore the possibility that in part he was merely reworking certain 
old plays bought by Henslowe in 1595 and 1596; the Ages in the form we 
now have them were certainly the product of Heywood in 1610-12. 

2 
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Age records in its list of dramatis personce no fewer than thirty-two 
characters of prime importance, besides the Furies, the Seven 
Planets, six Centaurs, two Captains, a guard, Theban Ladies, 
swains, and serving men; while The Brazen Age has thirty-eight 
persons of prime importance. Equally if not more exacting was 
the demand made for properties, machines, costumes, and theatrical 
paraphernalia of all kinds. Thus, that the plays ultimately should 
have been acted by two companies in full cooperation might be 
anticipated. 

Yet no one, I believe, has identified the company that cooperated 
with the Queen's Men in this novel undertaking. I venture to 
suggest that the company was none other than Shakespeare's, the 
King's Men; and for two reasons. 

From " The Booke of the Eevells," we learn that on the Sunday 
after Twelfth Night, 1612, the Queen's Men and the King's Men 
joined in performing at Greenwich, before the Queen and the young 
Prince, Heywood's Silver Age, and on the Monday following, The 
Rape of Lucrece. 2 Now these two companies, the largest and most 
important in London, would hardly have been summoned to Green- 
wich (the King was not there) to cooperate in these performances 
unless they were already cooperating on the public stage. Further, 
if these two companies had joined for the purpose of presenting 
The Silver Age, it is to be presumed that they did the like for the 
other Ages, of which The Silver Age was an integral part. It would 
seem, moreover, that their experiment with the Ages, having met 
with such unusual success as to throng their theatres with " num- 
erous and mighty auditories," led them to add to their repertoire 
Heywood's other classical play, The Rape of Lucrece. 

That the performance of the Ages was successful is pretty clearly 
indicated by Heywood's complacent reference to them in his Apology 
for Actors, written in 1612 : 

"To see a Hector all besmered in blood, trampling upon the 
bulkes of kinges ; a Troilus returning from the field, in the sight of 
his father Priam, as if man and horse, even from the steed's rough 
fetlockes to the plume on the champion's helmet, had bene together 

2 See Peter Cunningham, Extracts from the Accounts of the Revels at 
Court, p. 211. Both plays were written by Heywood, and belonged to the 
Queen's Men. The Rape of Lucrece was published in 1608, as "Acted by 
her Maiesties Seruants at the Red Bull." 
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plunged into a purple ocean. ... To see as I have seene, Hercules, 
in his owne shape, hunting the boare, knocking downe the bull, 
taming the hart, fighting with Hydra, murdering Geryon, slaugh- 
tering Diomed, wounding the Stymphalides, killing the Centaurs, 
pashing the lion, squeezing the dragon, dragging Cerberus in 
chaynes, and lastly, on his high pyramides writing Nil ultra, Oh, 
these were sights to make an Alexander ! " 

The second reason for supposing that the King's Men were asso- 
ciated with the Queen's Men in the presentation of these plays is 
the particular number of theatres mentioned. The Queen's Men 
had at their disposal only the Red Bull, but the King's Men had 
the unique luxury of two theatres, the Globe and the Blackfriars. 
Hence the Queen's and the King's Men together could make use of 
" three theatres " ; and no other combination of troupes could do so. 
Thus the " three theatres " that were several times thronged with 
"numerous and mighty auditories" were probably the Red Bull, 
the Blackfriars, and the Globe. 

If this conclusion is sound, and I see no way to escape it, we may 
suppose that Shakespeare was associated with the effort to popu- 
larize classical stories among theatre-goers, and himself took a part 
in the performance of the plays. In this connection it is interesting 
to recall Heywood's reference to Shakespeare in this very year, 
1612. In an epistle to Nicholas Okes, added at the end of An 
Apology for Actors, he complains of William Jaggard for publish- 
ing two of his poems in The Passionate Pilgrim under the name of 
Shakespeare : " But as I must acknowledge my lines not worthy his 
[Shakespeare's] patronage under whom he [Jaggard] hath pub- 
lished them, so the author [Shakespeare] I know much offended 
with M. Jaggard." It is conceivable that Shakespeare was in some 
way personally responsible for this cooperation between the two 
chief London troupes in their worthy effort to "bring the golden 
fleece" of Greek culture into the homes of the London middle 
classes. At least, one would like to think so. 

Joseph Quinot Adams. 

Cornell University. 



